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BULLETIN 
November— 1936 


I. Membership. —- The Executive Committee is happy to 
announce the election to membership of 
Lake Forest Day School, Lake Forest, Illinois, 
Rosert T. Harr, Headmaster. 


Mr. Hall has been head of two other member schools, so we are 
particularly glad to have him associated with our work once more. 


II. Natural Science Conference.— The conference of 
teachers and others interested in the teaching of the Natural 
Sciences, sponsored by the Secondary Education Board, was held 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, on November 7. As 
outlined in the BuLLETIN for October, the main theme for discus- 
sion was the integrated science program as it affects the twelve 
grades of the usual school system. In view of the large amount of 
work that has been done by public schools in this connection, the 
program for the lower grades, as it has been developed in New 
York State, was made the basis for the discussion of the work at 
these levels. Dr. Warren W. Knox, State Supervisor of Science 
for New York, and Dr. Morris Meister, of the New York City 
school system, were the speakers who dealt respectively with the 
elementary and intermediate grades. Dr. Hugh S. Taylor, of 
Princeton University, described the work of the College Entrance 
Examination Board Commission, of which he is Chairman, and 
told the Conference what objectives they had in mind in develop- 
ing the beta level examinations in the physical and _ biological 
sciences. He also outlined the general type of material to be 
covered by the examinations in these fields which are to be given 
this coming June. 


\fter a luncheon where the members of the Conference had an 
opportunity to meet and talk with one another, the afternoon 
session of separate discussion groups was held. Mr. Roger Fenn, 
of the Fenn School, Concord, Mass., was Chairman of the Ele- 
mentary Science Group; and Dr. Charles J. Pieper, of New York 
University, led the Intermediate Group (Junior High School). 
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The Senior High School level was represented by two groups: one 
for the physical sciences, led by Mr. Homer W. LeSourd, of Milton 
Academy, and one for the biological sciences, conducted by Mr. 
Robert N. Hilkert, of the Hill School. In all of these groups there 
was free discussion of the problems which had presented themselves 
in the morning session. In the physical and biological science 
meetings the College Board plans formed the main theme, with 
various methods of integration being suggested by the teachers 
who attended. 

The evening session was a review of the day's work. Reports 
of the afternoon sessions were presented by the Chairmen, and 
there was a brief discussion of each. The group as a whole passed 
two motions. One dealt with the advisability of approaching the 
Directors of Admission in various colleges and universities with 
the request that they give special consideration to those students 
who have successfully completed the beta level courses in the 
physical and biological sciences. The second motion called for 
the continuation of a Conference of this type next fall. 

One hundred and twenty-five persons registered during the 
course of the day, and of these about forty percent were from 
member schools of the Secondary Education Board; the remainder 
represented other private schools, public schools, and colleges. 

A full report of the meeting is to be published by the Board. 
This will be distributed without charge to all of those who attended 
the sessions in New York. Additional copies will be available 
through the office of the Board at one dollar per copy. 


III. Twelfth Annual Conference (New York City, Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27). — A final complete announcement of the Board’s 
Twelfth Annual Conference will be printed in the next number of 
the BuLLetTin (January, 1937). This year the section meetings 
are not all to be scheduled simultaneously, as they have been in the 
past, so that it will therefore be possible for delegates to attend 
more than one if they wish. The first group of meetings (English, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, and Social Studies) will be 
held early Friday afternoon; the second group (Latin, Natural 
Science, Religious Education, and the Administrators’ Section) 
will follow late Friday afternoon. Saturday morning, before the 
Business Meeting, there will be scheduled the third group (Studio 
and Shop, Music, and the Elementary School Section). 
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The Administrators’ Group was introduced at the 1936 Con- 
ference and was so enthusiastically attended that the Executive 
Committee is glad to arrange for it again. It affords an opportunity 
for school administrators to meet and talk over their commoa 
problems. 


Since the Secondary Education Board includes in its member- 
ship a good many elementary schools, we have felt that they should 
be given a more articulate voice at the Annual Conferences. We 
are therefore scheduling this year an Elementary School Group 
for the benefit of the delegates from such schools who undoubtedly 
have questions of their own to solve which are quite different from 
those of the secondary schools. If this new group proves to be 
valuable, as we hope it will, we shall allot time for it at future 
meetings of the Board. 


IV. Preliminary Examinations. — Although only a few of 
the Board’s member schools as yet make use of a preliminary ex- 
amination program in March to test their candidates for admission, 
nevertheless agreement upon dates appears to serve the interests 
of the schools involved and is quite essential from the point of 
view of the elementary schools, since it avoids for them the dis- 
advantages of administering examinations for different schools at 
different times. The Executive Committee has taken up the 
matter again this year and is recommending for the Preliminary 
Examinations of 1937, Tuesday and Wednesday, March 2 and 3. 


The Committee desires to point out also that tests of the 
objective type are best adapted for use in the March program. 
In many cases it is useful to follow these preliminary examinations 
by the examinations of the Board for the purpose of final place- 
ment even of those candidates who have already been accepted for 
admission. 


V. Booklists. — This year the work of the Booklist Commit- 
tees is being systematized through one central office at Indian 
Mountain School, Lakeville, Conn., under the direction of Mr. 
Harrison L. Reinke, Executive Chairman, and Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Reinke, Assistant Chairman. During the summer Mr. Reinke 
personally visited twenty-eight publishers and made contact by 
correspondence with some fifty-three others. As a result of his 
efforts he has already received many complimentary copies of 
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new books, which he has distributed among the members of the 
Junior and Senior Committees. 

As was the case last year, the regular editions of the two Book- 
lists will be published early in May. The Committees propose to 
issue also supplementary Junior and Senior lists, entitled NEWEST 
300ks. The purpose of the first of these, which will be ready for 
distribution very soon, is to give to pupils and teachers timely 
suggestions on current books which may serve as a handy guide 
to buying and reading during the Christmas holidays and there- 
after. From four to six copies of Newest Books will be sent 
without charge to each member school for use by department 
heads or librarians. The cost of additional copies will not exceed 
two cents each. 

Both the Executive Chairman and the Assistant Chairman 
are devoting a great deal of time and thought and careful judgment 
to this task of organization. At its recent meeting the Executive 
Committee passed a unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. and Mirs. 
Reinke for their splendid work, which is enabling the Board to 
render to its member schools a valuable service. 


VI. Examination Program.— On November 16, we ad- 
dressed to the member schools which are interested in the Examina- 
tion Program the Preliminary Reports of the four committees of 
Examiners. These the Representatives are requested to distribute 
among the heads of the English, French, Latin, and Mathematics 
Departments. The Preliminary Reports summarize the criticisms 
of the 1936 examinations, list whatever revisions of either papers 
or requirements have been suggested, and ask for further com- 
ments which might lead toward improvement of the Board’s June 
program. We earnestly hope that the heads of the four depart- 
ments in our schools will give these statements their careful atten- 
tion and will feel moved to write to the Chairmen if they have 
questions to ask or recommendations to make. Only through the 
co-operation of the member schools can the Secondary Education 
Board hope to construct examinations suitable for their use. 


VII. An Elementary Textbook Based on Board Require- 
ments. — Dr. Norman B. Johnson, head of the Department of 
Latin at the Asheville School, has sent to the office of the Board 
a copy of a new textbook in beginning Latin which has been pre- 
pared by him and tested by use in his own classes and also with 
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Latin students in Wake Forest College. It will be of interest to 
member schools of the Board to note that the book is based upon 
our requirements for Latin I and Latin II and that our Word List 
has been covered with especial care. There are certain departures 
from the traditional order of presentation of forms in the intrest 
of earlier emphasis upon the declensions and conjugations, repre- 
sented by the greater number of nouns and verbs in the elemen- 
tary vocabulary. Along with the introduction of new principles of 
syntax or morphology, ample provision is made for review of earlier 
material. In the exercises for translation and for composition con- 
nected discourse is introduced with Lesson XXIV. The “Lessons” 
number 140, of which the first ninety cover the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board requirements for Latin |. The text comprises all the 
fundamentals of the course; it does not contain illustrative material 
drawn from history or antiquities, which the author feels may be 
best supplied by the teacher from his own resources in a way 
especially adapted to the needs and interests of his pupils. 

Anyone interested in learning more about this book is invited 
to write Doctor Johnson at the Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. 
It is now being offered for publication under the title Elementary 
Latin. A few copies of the lithoprinted edition in which it has 
been used are still available for examination, as is also the copy 
at the office of the Board. 











REVIEWS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Reviewers for the BULLETIN will please note that the next 
issue will be the one for January, 1937. In accordance with last 
year’s practice, the remaining issues for the school year 1936-37, 
and the dates by which material should be received at Doylestown, 
Penn., are the following: 


Issue Dead Line For Material 
January . . . . . . . . Monday, January 6 
a, ae Thursday, February 6 
PS 6 4» ’. & ee ee a rr ae 
May ...... . . . Wednesday, May 6 


If reviewers will post this notice in a place where they can refer 
to it, some preventable delay in getting out the BULLETIN promptly 
will be avoided. 


A book which will interest many teachers in our schools is 
Robert M. Hutchins’ The Higher Learning in America, published 
by the Yale University Press. It consists of the Storrs Lectures 
delivered by President Hutchins at Yale. 

A brilliant mind here points out the amorphous character of 
the American university, its lack of design, plan, unity, or intelli- 
gible purpose. 

“The modern university may be compared with an encyclo- 
pedia. The encyclopedia contains many truths. It may consist of 
nothing else. But its unity can be found only in its alphabetical 
arrangement.” 

But the significance of this little volume resides in the fact 
that Hutchins makes definite proposals for giving unity and pur- 
pose to the higher learning in America, recommending far-reaching 
changes which, if adopted, would necessarily have their effect 
upon the so-called college preparatory schools. 


Two papers read at the annual meeting of the Educational 
Records Bureau are especially pertinent to the work of our member 
schools. 

One was the address of R. D. Allen on “Guidance in a City 
Public School System.” Mr. Allen described the development and 
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the results of a well-known system of guidance in the schools of 
Providence, R. I. There is much in this experience which might 
help to individualize education in many of our schools. Particu- 
larly helpful is the little volume among the series of books which 
Mr. Allen has published entitled Common Problems in Group 
Guidance. 

The other paper was on The Integration of Personality in 
Secondary Schools, by Percy G. Kammerer, Headmaster of Avon 
Old Farms. Adducing the evidence collected by the late Frank- 
wood Williams that 85 per cent of students in college need guidance 
in mental hygiene, Mr. Kammerer urged that all teachers equip 
themselves so that they may develop the whole personality of 
pupils and thus be effective in preventing rather than remedying 
divided personality. 

— Joun A. Lester. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
November 9, 1936 

I hope I may be pardoned by ProGresstvE Epucation for 
discussing only one of the articles in the November issue. The Out- 
look for the Universities, by Francis R. Aumann, is so very import- 
ant that all other articles in the issue appear insignificant by com- 
parison. 

We are living in a time of economic unrest and competing 
social ideology. In such a time can the University perform its 
highest function — the pursuit of truth? People in trouble always 
look for some one to blame. We have passed through an era in 
which all our troubles were laid at the door-step of the “‘malefactors 
of great wealth’ —- the big bankers, Wall Streeters, munitions- 
makers, utilities magnates, and so on. Mr. Aumann believes that 
these gentlemen have lost much of their previous appeal and the 
“masters of mob-emotionalism” are out to put the “intellectual” 
on the spot. 

The campaign consists of red-baiting, critical thrusts at the 
“Brain Trust,” and the “continuous lampooning of the intellec- 
tual and all his works in newspapers of conservative cast, including 
the creation of a veritable cartoonist’s paradise with an anemic- 


looking college professor as the objet dart.” 
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There are other straws in the wind. The American Coalition, 
an association of some 109 patriotic organizations, is on the job. 
Witness also recent legislative trends. In 1935, 44 state legisla- 
tures entertained 75 gag bills and passed 14. The Michigan Sedi- 
tion Law and the New Jersey “Anti-Nazi Law” make criminal 
the utterance of mere opinions. Seven measures passed require 
loyalty oaths from teachers and four bar from the ballot those who 
teach “force and violence” and “‘sedition or treason.” States which 
passed laws requiring teachers to swear an oath to the Constitu- 
tion were Arizona, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Texas 
and Vermont. This brings the total up to 20. Ten of the laws 
cover teachers in private and parochial schools as well as in public 
schools. 

What of the national government? In the first session of the 
74th Congress about 25 measures were introduced. Two of them 
were backed by The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
The American Legion, the Hearst Press, and many of the patriotic 
organizations. The account of these in the article is too long to 
be reviewed here. 

Other tendencies are mentioned by Mr. Aumann with the 
conclusion that all these “‘legislative stirrings indicate only too well 
that the schools and universities are in for a period of stress and 
strain.” A long list of “stirrings” is presented — the college inves- 
tigations at Wisconsin, Chicago, Michigan and Pittsburgh; The 
Wirt Investigation—the Tugwellian legends, the District of Colum- 
bia situation, Mrs. Dilling’s Red Network, and so on. It should 
be noticed in reading the article that these affairs are not all the 
work of the conservative right wing. The left is not entirely satis- 
fied either. It wants action and is vociferous in its condemnation 
of “sterile intellectualism.” 


With the university acting as the target of all these forces of 
unrest how is it to meet them? How is it going to carry on its 
principal function, a function that requires some degree of peace 
and tranquillity? Education is “‘in for it.” 

To solve a problem one must first recognize the problem and 
the forces at work. I commend to all educators the reading of 
Mr. Aumann’s article, not once, but all during this period of stress 


and strain. 


— Rosert N. HILKert. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
September 26-October 24 
President Conant’s Tercentenary Addriss 

Taking as his subject, The University Tradition in Americu — 
Yesterday and Tomorrow, Harvard's President has given us what 
is, to this reviewer’s mind, one of the sanest, most logical, and most 
compelling discourses cf recent years. It is no wonder that accounts 
of the Tercentenary celebration speak of the oration as having 
been received with great enthusiasm. It is quoted in full in the 
September 26th issue of ScHOOL AND Society. 

President Conant begins by pointing out the four elements 
necessary to a completely rounded university: the cultivation of 
learning for its own sake (research), the providing of general train- 
ing in the liberal arts, the provision of training for various pro- 
fessions, and student life. These four, like the medieval humors, 
must remain in proper balance, or the university will not be healthy. 
Overbalancing in either the first or the fourth elements will result 
in very obvious evils; the speaker turns, therefore, to a more par- 
ticular consideration of the results of too much emphasis on the 
second and third. There must not be too great an emphasis on 
teaching, even in the field of the liberal arts, for such emphasis 
stifles research, and universities at their healthiest have always 
concerned themselves with the advancemert as well as the dis- 
semination of knowledge. If too much attention is paid to train- 
ing in the professional fields, “‘the promotion of learning is de- 
graded to a vehicle for providing material well-being. When uni- 
versities cease to be concerned with things of the spirit, they cease 
to fulfil their most important function.” 

The second part of the address sums up the university tradi- 
tion in the words, ‘“The search for truth,” and pleads for the preser- 
vation of that tradition. We have got away from religious big- 
otry; there are ominous signs, however, of politico-economic 
narrow-mindedness. We must have absolute freedom of discus- 
sion, absolutely unmolested inquiry. If we are afraid of heresy, 
the door will be shut to a culture which will satisfy our needs. 


Vore Concerning Aims and Purposes 


In an article entitled Can Schools Remake the World? in the 
October 17th issue, Dr. Harold F. Clark, of Teachers College, takes 
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a severely practical view of the aims of education. Listing the 
needs of the average American as adequate food, clothing, and 
shelter, city and regional planning, reasonable health, adequate 
education, satisfactory travel, good recreation and amusement, 
and proper saving, Doctor Clark says that, while of course schools 
cannot remake the world without the aid of numerous other agen- 
cies, they can best serve the'r purpose by providing their pupils 
with training in the above fields. 

In another article in the same issue, Be Good and You May Be 
President, by Ruth Bartlett, the author stresses the necessity of 
good political leadership in this country and suggests that schools 
should make it their province to seek out and develop young men 
and women for positions of public trust and power. The leader of 
today, she says, needs four principal qualities: integrity, superior 
ability, sincere altruism, and a persuasive personality. Such 
characters may be found among the idealistic youth of the nation; 
nor would it be amiss if Congress should establish a non-partisan 
school to train such people for peace-time service, just as youth in 
our military and naval academies are trained to serve the country 
in time of war. 

Very much in line with Miss Bartlett’s contentions is the 
announcement by President Eddy, of Hobart and of William Smith, 
(Educational Frontiers of Today, in the issue of October 24th) of 
“the inauguration of a continuous four-year course in responsible 
citizenship as a requirement for the bachelor’s degree, effective 
with freshman classes entering this fall.’ President Eddy says 
further, “It is our hope to make the Hobart and William Smith 
degree represent less an aggregation of academic achievements and 
more an integration of intellect and of personality in the primary 
responsibility of the citizen toward his community.’ Surely these 
are high and worthy purposes. 


The Almosphere of a School 

An interesting article of this name, by Harold Speight of 
Swarthmore, appears in the issue of October 10th. Mr. Speight 
reminds us that a sort of spiritual air-conditioning is necessary in a 
school. Five things are necessary to the creation of this atmos- 
phere: teachers who are continuing to grow, a teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship which makes pupils feel they are being justly dealt with, 
a system of rewards which will command respect, a social life which 
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brings mature people of good background into positions of leader- 
ship (with leadership distributed as widely as possible), and the 
constant effort to reduce and to relieve strain on the individual 
pupil — during periods before examinations, for instance. In gen- 
eral, ““Avoid placing too many of the sad burdens of our troubled 
world upon young shoulders. Life in adolescence should be funda- 
mentally joyous.” 

The article will well repay reading in full; | am sorry to give 
so inadequate a summary of it here. 


U.S. U. 

Although legislators continue to be cold toward the idea of a 
University of the United States, the idea continues to be good, 
maintains Carroll C. Champlin, of Penn State, reviewing (Octo- 
ber 3rd) an issue raised by him in the columns of ScHOOL AND 
SocieETY nine years ago, and, last June, by T. E. Steward. We 
are underconsuming the goods of educational research; it would 
be such a university's function partially to remedy this evil. Mr. 
Champlin states as the goal of a University of the United States, 
“the giving to our people of a brand of knowledge which will be 
serviceable to any and accessible to all who are willing to use it.” 


The Educational Review 

As always, Doctor McAndrew’s “Comments on things edu- 
cational” will amply repay reading. They are necessarily so con- 
densed, however, and cover so wide a variety of fields that a de- 
tailed review is next to impossible. In the issue of October 3rd 
are summarized, among other things, comments on teacher-training 
institutions, teachers-oath bills, American and British attempts to 
deal with the homework problem. 


The following is a partial list of books recommended: 

Commonsense Grammar, by Janet Rankin Aiken, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York. 341 pp. $2.00. 

Clarifies the mysteries of good style for the man in the street. 

Slories for Men, Charles Grayson, collector. Little, Brown 
and Co., Boston. 595 pp. $2.50. 


If you are disturbed over the problem of getting boys interested in 
reading ... 
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Vacbeth; Julius Caesar, George Coffin Taylor, Reed Smith, 
editors. Ginn and Co., New York. 52 cents each. 

The new interlinear Shakespeare. 

Freedom of Speech, by Julia E. Johnsen. The H. W. Wilson 
Co. 317 pp. 90 cents. 

Essays for and against, culled from a wide variety of publications. 

Storm Over the Constiiulion, by Irving Brant. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. 294 pp. $2.00. 

A healthy antidote for the tendency to present the great document 

as a holy instrument never to be changed. 

The Foundations of Modern Education, by Elmer Harrison 
Wilds. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York. 634 pp. $2.75. 

Well-organized, simple, cogent. 

Democracy Enters College by Robert L. Duffus. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. New York. 244 pp. $1.50. 

A picture of intellectual trends in this country which no American 

educator can afford to miss. 

A Plan for Self Management, by Everett W. Lord. Ronald 
Press Co., New York. 215 pp. $2.00. 

The thesis: A satisfying life won’t happen. It is a voyage to be 

charted. 


—H. K. Wricurt. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


November, 1936 
What Are the Facts? 


What are the facts in modern education? Who knows? What 
should the facts be? Who doesn’t think he knows? Statistical 
studies such as those which appear in THE Scuoot Review un- 
doubtedly approximate the facts for the subjects with which they 
deal; but the results might be altered if the test population were 
altered. George Baxter Smith investigates facts in Intelligence and 
the Extra-Curriculum Activities Selected in High School and College, 
with interesting results. “‘Dramatics and publications appear to 
lead the field in drawing able men and women;” but “The ability 
of the athletes places them next to the foot in the high-school rank- 
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ing and barely above the center in the university ranking.” Would 
these statements hold good for independent schools and colleges? 

In High-School Populations Then and Now — A Sizrteen- Year 
Span, Bell and Proctor indicate that the economic status, intelli- 
gence, and vocational desires of pupils have been little affectea by 
the great changes which have altered other aspects of existence 
during the sixteen years. “The difference in the percentages of 
pupils with ambitions at the semi-professional level is only O.1°° — 
in other words, regardless of what they ought to plan, pupils still 
crowd towards “respectable,” semi-professional callings which 
may or may not be real possibilities for them. When all the tumult 
and the shouting have died and on dune and headland the fire has 
sunk, have any real changes for the better occurred in the charac- 
ter of American youth — changes analogous to the progressive 
improvements in motor cars, for example? In Educational News 
of this issue we read that “The new Minister of Education is con- 
vinced that moral training has hitherto been neglected in the 
Japanese schools; certainly it is not overstressed in American 
schools. There is a difference between the teaching of social ques- 
tions and the guidance of pupils towards vocations, on the one 
hand, and the development of character and ideals on the other. 

Perhaps questionnaires such as that described in Construction 
of a Verbal-Manual Interest Questionnaire, by Davies and Patton, 
might — if raised to the tenth power — be of some help in weaning 
misfits from professional ambitions. More effective would be the 
development of teachers who could touch the real motives and 
ambitions and ideals and aspirations of their students. 


Style 

Vajor Steps in Reorganizing a High-School Curriculum, by 
Paul R. Pierce, is interesting to independent-school people because 
the whole style and atmosphere, as well as the problems, of the large 
undertaking which it chronicles differ so markedly from those of 
“prep” schools. The literary style of the article differs from those 
of most of our Headmasters, too. A sample: ‘Co-ordinating the 
activities of the various classrooms, departments, and auxiliary 
agencies concerned with the core curriculum and weaving them 
into a purposeful, integrated program for insuring the well-rounded 
development of the pupils was accepted as a paramount responsi- 
bility of the principal.” 
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Brief Mention 
Educational News and Editorial Comment contains, among 
plenty of other things, notes on: a new course in Science for the 
eleventh grade, a classical museum for a Latin department, and a 
course in citizenship aiming at personal adjustment. ‘“‘Selected 
References” deal with the administration of secondary education. 


New Books 

Adolescence; A Study in the Teen Years, by Lawrence Augus- 
tus Averill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. vi plus 
496. $2.25. 

“The outstanding value of the book is its more than usual emphasis 

on environmental factors in behavior development.” 

A Mathematician Explains, by Mayme I. Logsdon. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xii plus 176. $1.75. 

“It will be valuable for persons who wish to acquaint themselves 

with the basic ideas fundamental to mathematics.” 

The American Citizen: A Textbook in Government and Current 
Problems, by John A. Kinneman, Richard G. Browne, and Robert 
S. Ellwood. New York: Harper and Bros., 1936. Pp. viii plus 
562. $1.68. 

“If teachers would follow up the suggestions and implications of this 

textbook, their pupils might have a chance to develop an active 

interest and a desire to participate in the great social and political 
changes of their time.”’ 


— Harrison L. REINKE. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


October, 1936 
A New Scale for Rating School Behavior and Altitudes 


An interesting new scale for rating the various phases of a 
child’s personality has been evolved in Winnetka to meet a need 
felt in a follow-up study of nursery school children through the 
elementary grades. The teacher who knows the interpretative 
background of a child’s environment and sees him in all his rela- 
tionships from day to day is recognized as one of the best authori- 
ties for obtaining evidence concerning the child’s personality. 
Therefore this scale, which was formulated in a seminar group of 
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classroom teachers who met for a period of two years under the 
guidance of Dorothy Van Alstyne, La Berta Weiss Hallwick, and 
Helen Toeten, deals with actual classroom situations. It is specific 
in its description of situations and response levels and should be 
a real help to teachers in analyzing the personalities of their children. 

The scale consists of thirteen situations listed under five gen- 
eral headings: “Co-operation,” ‘‘Social Consciousness,” “*‘Emo- 
tional Security,” “Leadership,” and “Responsibility.” Each 
situation has six or seven response levels, arranged in order of de- 
sirability, and each response has a score that is based on the ratings 
of 1,100 children of the Winnetka schools. 

A profile graph that can be made from the scale gives a clear 
picture of a pupil’s development in the five important traits that 
so largely determine a child’s behavior. Such a record should 
prove valuable in compiling cumulative records of a child’s social 
development from nursery school through the sixth grade. 


An Evaluation of the Project Method 

The results of an investigation in evaluating the project 
method of teaching in the Eli Whitney School in Chicago is re- 
ported by Harry I. Tate. 

The experiment was carried on in Grades II A, IV A, and 
VIII A. At each of these grade levels two groups were formed as 
nearly equal as possible in mental age, chronological age, and intel- 
ligence. One group, called the experimental group, was taught 
by the project method, and the other group, the control group, 
was taught by any method the teacher might choose, other than 
the project method; but strangely enough, in each grade, the 
same teacher tried to teach both groups. 


Various tests were given at the beginning and at the end of 
the experiment, and weekly tests were constructed and given. In 
most of these tests the control group showed greater gains than 
the experimental group. The conclusions drawn by Mr. Tate are 
that although project teaching may be fairly effective in produc- 
ing achievement, it is ineffective in causing retention of achieve- 
ment. Other conclusions recorded by him are interesting, namely: 
projects arouse more interest than conventional methods; the 
quality and quantity of reading are increased, the pupils are stimu- 
lated to better and more oral expression; specific outcomes appeared 
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in the experimental groups, such as self-government, group con- 
sciousness, and social planning; and projects can be carried on 
without additional expense or additional time. 

One may question the definition of the project method as it 
was interpreted and the conditions under which the experiment 
was carried on, but the attempt to evaluate the project method is 
interesting. 


teporting Pupil Progress Without Report Cards 

A very interesting record of the transition from the traditional 
report card to the diagnostic letter in the public schools of Elm- 
hurst, Ill., is described by V. L. Beggs. 

The inadequacy of school marks was recognized, and the 
opportunity to interpret to the parents the aims and program of 
the school was valued so highly that the obstacles that keep some 
school systems from changing were met and overcome. The 
parents were gradually introduced to a comprehensive report in 
letter form on the child’s personality development, methods of 
study and academic achievements. 

The new reports were used the first year in Grade I and then 
extended to Grade II the next year, until all six grades were in- 
cluded. During this gradual change, parents were invited to teas 
or meetings where the new report was explained. Opportunity 
was given for discussion, and invariably the parents decided in 
favor of the diagnostic letter. 

The time and clerical work involved in preparing a detailed 
and personal report presented an obstacle at first, but was met in 
part by reducing the frequency of issuance from a monthly to a 
quarterly basis, and by securing inexpensive part-time stenographic 
help. 

The several typical letters that are quoted in full show what 
a clear picture of academic progress and personality growth can 
be recorded in this form of report. 

The success of the plan was evidenced in the results from a 
questionnaire that was sent out after the plan had been in opera- 
tion for six years. Eighty-five per cent of the 883 families who 
responded preferred the diagnostic letter to the report card. Even 
when the combination of the report card rating on school subjects 
and the letter on the personality rating was suggested, sixty per 
cent preferred the composite letter. 
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Not only do the parents appreciate this type of report, but 
the children also prefer it. Teachers also feel that the letter fosters 
a more co-operative relation between the home and the school, and 
helps to eliminate much of the “‘passing’’ complex and undesirable 
competition that was fostered by the traditional report card. 


The many inquiries from teachers and administrators, since 
the first report of the experiment was made in 1934, indicate a 
definite discontent with the report card and a real interest in the 
more informal and comprehensive letter. One enthusiastic parent 
wrote: “The diagnostic letter is a vast improvement over the old- 
fashioned report card, and I believe it will replace the report card 
in the near future. The report card system is obsolete right now.” 


An interesting list of references on curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study, and supervision are given under headings that 
indicate the various subject fields. Dr. William S. Gray handles 
the reading, R. L. Lyman the English, Frederick S. Breed, Frank 
N. Freeman handwriting, R. M. Tryon the social sciences, and 
Edith P. Parker geography. 

— Heven Earte. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

In THe Key Reporter, volume 1, No. 4, appears an article 
by Dean Gauss of Princeton entitled Two Economies. The whole 
article is well worth careful reading. The gist of the author's 
thesis is this: “*You can turn material wealth into the riches of the 
spirit. That is the function of the university, but the paradox of 
our two economies is that you cannot so easily turn the riches of 
the spirit into material wealth. . . . The losses (in enrollment) 
will be found to have come out of those subjects, the humanities, 
which deal most directly with (the second) economy, with those 
inner resources of the human spirit which cannot be minted into 
‘thirty pieces of silver. . . . Our ideal, even our national 
ideal, has become one not of culture in its traditional sense but of 
what might be called ‘comfortism’.” 
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Henry J. Dewing in THe Crassicat JouRNAL 32.27-34 (Oc- 
tober, 1936) writes of FERA in the Sirth Century A.D. Teachers 
can find a great deal here with which they may point a moral. 

Another article which gives an excellent basis for study and 
comparison of ancient and modern economic forces appears in the 
May, 1936, issue of GREECE AND Rome (pp. 148-154). In The 
Gold Supply in Ancient and Mediaeval Times, W. B. Sedgwick lists 
a number of instances which show how prosperity will come to a 
poor country when conquest puts into circulation a large quantity 
of hoarded gold and silver. In each instance, prosperity dwindled 
away as the available supply of precious metal came into the hands 
of the few who were enormously rich. Periods of severe depression 
followed. Greece might have regained some measure of her former 
greatness had she been able to acquire some of the material wealth 
which Alexander captured, but Alexander died prematurely and 
this wealth was seized by his captains and squandered in their 
efforts to set themselves up as petty rulers. Economics has been 
facetiously described as “that science which teaches us that we 
know nothing of the laws of wealth.” In reading this account, we 
feel fortunate in having all the facts, and causes and effects so 
clearly set forth so that theorizing is unnecessary. 

In the same issue of GREECE AND Rome (pp. 177-181) G. 
Irwin-Carruthers discusses Historical Novels. 1 have noticed that 
many scholars view with jaundiced eye the profusion of such novels. 
They appear to be particularly disturbed by the type of book 
represented by J, Claudius and Claudius the God. Being unable 
to find distorted facts, they insist upon worrying because many of 
the things which the characters say and do are purely imaginative. 
It makes no difference that the characters are quite in keeping 
with their historical selves, and might well have done just what 
these authors make them do, the academic mind cannot be brought 
to accept them. Mr. Irwin-Carruthers touches on this question 
in a very interesting way. It will be profitable to compare with 
this a well-balanced review of two such novels by Dorothea C. 
Woodworth in CriasstcaL WEEKLY 30.32-33 (October 26, 1936.) 
The novels are: Vaughan, Within the Walls and Blake, The For- 
tunale Sh ipwreck. F 

The Hunting of the Snark has been translated into Latin ele- 
giacs (what I tell you but once is true!). This feat excels that of 
the anonymous hero who turned the Jabberwocky into Latin (this 
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may be found in Carolyn Wells’ Nonsense Anthology (ScRIBNERS, 
1919). I am sending post-haste to the Shakespeare Head Press 
for a copy and shall report later upon what I find. 

In Mopern LancuacGe Nores for June, 1936, 431-33, 
appears a translation by G. L. Frost, of Dartmouth, of a medieval 
account of Caesar and Virgil's Magic in England. ‘Caesar, having 
founded the city of Colchester, observed that the city lacked a 
water supply and therefore sent a picture of the city and the 
country around it, together with fine gifts to Virgil, then in Greece, 
asking him to provide running water by his magic. Virgil sent 
Caesar an enchanted serpent in a box to be opened on the spot 
where he wished to have the source of the water, but the curious 
messenger opened the box in a valley below the city. Nevertheless 
the serpent sprang out, entered the earth, and a river rose out of 
the ground and went uphill to the city. This was the origin of 
the river Lavant which may be seen in Chichester to this day.” 
Turning a trick like this would seem to be quite as difficult as 
“wielding the stateliest measure.” 


— Joun FLacc GUMMERE. 


2. The Social Studies 

The November issue of THe Socrat Stuptes is the first number 
to appear without the guiding hand of Editor William G. Kimmel. 
Under his leadership this magazine reached the aniazing achieve- 
ment of being a journal by scholars and teachers for scholars and 
teachers, which was scholarly but not pedantic, sound — yet lively 
and readable. The new editor, Mr. Erling M. Hunt, should not 
be judged by one issue, but to your reviewer the November num- 
ber is slightly below the high standard set by Mr. Kimmel. Par- 
ticularly disappointing is the book review section. There are but 
four review articles, reviewing seven books, and three of these 
four articles are by the editor, Mr. Hunt. 

One former feature of SociaL Stuptes entitled, Recent Happen- 
ings, an able current events review, has been dropped (though on 
page 198 we find a list of those who contributed to it!). The re- 
moval of this feature seems a distinct loss. A new department, 
conducted by the Assistant Editor, Miss Katherine Elizabeth 
Crane, Among the Summer Magazines, scarcely atones for this loss. 
Last summer's election literature becomes sadly faded — after 
election. 
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The leading article, by Edgar B. Wesley, is entitled A Guide 
to the Commission Report. To Mr. Wesley a genuflection is due 
from every teacher of the social studies, for he has apparently 
waded through, probably even studied, the thirteen volumes which 
comprise the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Association. To any one who has heard 
of parts of this famous Report and has wished for some authorita- 
tive but readable and brief explanation of the whole business Mr. 
Wesley's article is a godsend. Especially valuable is his list of the 
volumes which constitute the Report with citations of reviews or 
articles concerning each. 

In his The Challenge of Individual Differences Neil C. Robinson 
gives a very interesting account of how this problem was attacked 
in the social studies section of the Junior High School in Reading, 
Mass. 

The third article, Economic Fallacies and the Classroom, by 
George O. Hess, suggests a very stimulating method of presenting 
practical economic questions in secondary schools. The method is 
to cull from magazines of the more popular sort dogmatic state- 
ments on economic matters and apply to them the principles of 
orthodox economics. 

The Use of Historical Sources, by G. G. Andrews, presents a 
reasoned plea for more source material in the classroom. 

Discussion Groups for High School Graduates, by Herbert S. 
Eiges, shows what can be done for this group who find employ- 
ment difficult and formal higher education economically impossible. 

Both as a project for a social studies group and as an em- 
ployment guide for graduates, Mr. J. Fred Murphy of the Logans- 
port, Indiana, High School had his classes conduct an occupational 
canvass of their city. Under the title A Student Survey of Local 
Occupations he reviews the results of this interesting piece of 
industrial research. 

Mr. Daniel C. Knowlton tackles The Social Sciences at the Harvard 
Tercentenary Conference and holds this weighty subject pretty well 
on the scrimmage line. No gain nor loss. 

— J. E. Puiips. 


3. Natural Science 
| have been especially interested of Jate in trying to find good 
scientific articles in which the content transcends the traditional 
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boundary-line divisions of the separate sciences. Incidentally this 
is not a bad hobby. The October Screntiric Montuty affords 
me a real “find” — an article entitled The Physiology of Life at 
High Altitudes. Dr. Ancel Keys, the author, was organizer and 
manager of the “International High Altitude Expedition” to 
Chile in 1935. Here in one treatise we find biology, chemistry, 
physics, anthropology, geology, and several other —ologies all 
woven into a fabric which is most colorful and interesting. I hope 
Doctor Keys’ story will have a wide reading by science teachers 
who are looking for material of this kind. (The November issue 
of this magazine will be reviewed next month.) 


The Scrence EpucaTion magazine is one that I skim regu- 
larly. One section of this periodical is invaluable, “Abstracts and 
New Publications.” It is so valuable that it makes up for the 
rest of the magazine which is, in my mind, a most unsatisfactory 
periodical for the average science teacher. There are some very 
important names connected with this journal but I'll wager that 
few people who subscribe to it really read it. The editors have a 
mistaken idea that all science teachers are expert statisticians or 
at least ought to be and I for one want to protest, especially since 
it is labeled ““The Science Magazine for All Science Teachers.” I 
wish that those who agree or disagree with me will write and give 
me their reactions. I'd like to pass them on to the editors. 


Maxwell Gould, in the November JouRNAL oF CHEMICAL Epu- 
CATION, describes a simple experiment in chromium plating. This 
process is such an important one commercially that “‘students 
desire to know more about the process than they read in the text.” 
The experiment cited has been used in the Alexander Hamilton 
High School in Brooklyn. 


I wonder if enough science teachers, especially the biologists, 
know a little book called Biology for Public School Adminis- 
frators, by Frederick L. Fitzpatrick. (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) It should prove to be very 
helpful to those who are now engaged in developing a curriculum in 
the biological sciences. The extended outline in this book has 
formed the basis of the excellent text written by Dr. Fitzpatrick and 
Dr. Horton. 


My attention has been drawn to a book entitled The High 
School Science Teacher and His Work by Carleton Preston 
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(McGraw-Hill). A rather hasty survey leads me to believe that 
there is much in it that may help all of us. 


| have referred to very few magazine articles in these notes 
this time and the reason is largely that the past month hasn't been 
a very fruitful one for good articles of general interest. Of course 
there are the usual number of technical ones that “‘passeth all under- 
standing.” 


— Rosert N. HILkert. 


4. Art 


PROGRESSIVE EpucaTion, October, 1936 
Learning To Look At Pictures 

By G. T. BusweLL 
In this article Mr. Buswell has pointed out the fallacies in the 
so-called “‘picture study” being taught in our schools today. The 
underlying purpose of the periods devoted to this study has been to 
cultivate an appreciation of art, but the directions given to the 
pupils have rarely been conducive to this end, chiefly because the 
expression “Study the picture” is ambiguous. Pupils do not know 
the approach to such a study. Objective tests have proven that 
their eyes jump from one object to another, making a general survey 
of the picture with little or no detailed examination of any part 

unless their interest is excited or directed. 


From this objective study Mr. Buswell has drawn the following 
inferences. ‘‘First, the teacher must expect that in studying a new 
picture the pattern of perception will resemble that of a general 
survey of the picture as a whole. Without some direction this gen- 
eral survey is likely to be so satisfying to the pupil that no further 
study will be attempted.” No real taste for art can follow this 
superficial way of looking at a picture. 


The second inference is “‘that if the child’s attention can be 
centered sufficiently on certain aspects of the picture to induce him 
to examine them more in detail, there may result an interest which 
will compel the child to study the picture until he can call it his own.” 


This, to say the least, is the vital problem of teaching, “‘to trans- 
form the simple survey type of perceptual experience into analytical 
types which give satisfaction and enjoyment.” 
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On The Use of An Art Set 


By Roperta M. FANsLER 

Mrs. Fansler, Instructor in the Department of Education at 
the Metropolitan \luseum of Art, has been instrumental in bringing 
works of art, furnished through the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, within the range and interest of ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupils. In this article she makes 
numerous suggestions for the use of such a collection both in con- 
tributing to the contents of school subjects and to art appreciation. 
She suggests that under no conditions should the collection be 
treated with too much reverence. “Pictures shut away from dust 
and grimy fingers in boxes on our library shelves might better be 


cleared out to give more space for more books.”’ After al), the pic- 
tures and books are to be used freely —‘‘a freedom born with 


familiarity.” These statements, however, should not be miscon- 
strued to mean ruthless handling of the material. 

Mrs. Fansler urges that the material should be carefully cata- 
logued and filed so that pupils as well as teachers can lay their 
hands on information easily. She suggests also the use of the ma- 
terial for visual instruction in all classes and periodic exhibitions 
arranged by pupils and correlated with class room work to the 
greatest possible extent. 

Not only does the proper use of this valuable material aid in 
academic understanding, but it aids chiefly in aesthetic training. 
This is an end in itself. ‘““Toward this end a picture collection, only 
if it is used hard and without ceremony, can be very instrumental.” 


Tue AMERICAN MAGaAzine oF Art, May, 1936 


Young Americans: Robert Gates 


By Ot1in Downs 


This is the first of a series of articles on Young American artists 
to appear in THE AMERICAN MaAGazine or Art. The purpose “‘is 
to present to a wider audience the work of those creative talents, 
who are proving themselves, but have not yet necessarily arrived 
at a point in their development when the New York and Chicago 
Art worlds are willing to give them the support of exhibitions in 
metropolitan galleries.” This seems to me to be a very noble under- 


taking and is encouraging our younger artists in the right direction. 
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Robert Gates is definitely an American artist. He was born 
in Detroit and has lived and studied in this country. He uses a 
variety of mediums although his best work is done in water color 
which shows the influence of John Marin in its abstract quality. 

Many of his water colors are painted from memory or from 
small sketches because he feels that “this has much to do with sim- 
plification and selection, the intensification and consolidation of the 
original conception.” 

We in our own schools dealing with a younger generation can 
begin to encourage our own particularly talented students to pre- 
pare for the exhibition field. This, very often, leads the individual 
in the right direction. He may at this age be momentarily excited 
and not able to see the possible future lying in store for him. It is 
a sensitive and difficult problem to handle — especially with the 
average boy — as he very likely may think it just a passing fancy. 
One of the richest talents [ ever saw was thrown overboard because 
the young man felt it was money he needed and not the satisfaction 
of creating a thing of beauty. Youth is difficult at times. 


Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART, September, 1936 
Japanese Painting amd Sculpture 
By Louis \. Lepoux 

For the first time in American history a rare exhibition of Jap- 
anese art was held in the United States. The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts acted as host to this exhibition during the months of 
September and October. This was accomplished after years of con- 
stant effort on the part of Harvard University, working through its 
Japanese graduates, and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts to per- 
suade owners and curators of Japanese art to lend these treasures 
for an exhibition. 

As Mr. Ledoux says in his article, “the really amazing thing 
about this exhibitior is that such a wealth of remote and carefully 
guarded beauty has been sent here so that all of us who care to do 
so may look on it with the very minimum of effort and expense to 
ourselves.” 

When we realize that only twice previously, in Paris 1900 and 
London 1910, have such important works of Japanese art been 
shown in the Occident, it seems as though a true lover of art would 
be amply rewarded for crossing the continent to view such an out- 
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standing exhibition. The sculpture of Japan is extremely rare since 
it was all done for religious purposes and most of it still stands in 
the shrines for which it was created. However, the pieces included 
in the exhibition are marvelous examples of the period from the sixth 
to the ninth centuries. The exquisite paintings are all of an early 
period, none of the present century included. 

This exhibition cannot but help to aid in international co- 
operation. Those in Japan and in America who have had to do 
with its arrangement deserve the congratulations and gratitude of 
all who visited it. To have seen and studied such a noted and choice 
collection should give a life-long impression to the individual who 
leans definitely in the direction of Japanese art, as so many young 
people are very likely to do. We seriously doubt if any of these 
masterpieces will ever again visit these shores within this generation. 


— Hopson L. Pittman. 
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